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On the battlefields of 
the Napoleonic era, 
where masses of men 
fought in closed ranks, 





carried by galloping 
staffofficers.Drum q 
or trumpet weregq 
used to relayk 
orders to the men. 





In our own Civil War, armies were larg- 
er and had begun to spread out. Both 
sides started to make use of the re- 
cently-invented telegraph. 

















Radio was used to some extent in World 
War I, but more dependence was placed 
on the field telephone. 

Lines were often laid 

under the most danger- 

ous conditions. 
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pected invasion by Napoleon, 
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wee, Today's warfare requires the closest pos- j 
sible cooperation between planes, ships, 
- tanks, infantry and other groups, Battles 
agp spread out over hundreds of miles. Only 
radio can keep these many services in touch 
with each other, and much of the famous 
radio equipment used by all services was 

_. designed and built by Westinghouse. 
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TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC.—“T op of the Evening,” Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 p.m., EWT, Blue Network. 
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Japs on Run 
In New Guinea 


New Allied landings in New 
Guinea have developed into a full- 
scale offensive against the Japanese. 
In a 500-mile leap the Allies landed 
at Hollandia, cutting off supplies 
from 60,000 Jap troops in New 
Guinea. 

U. S. troops attacking Hollandia 
forged ahead to capture the three 
airdromes in northern New Guinea. 

These airdromes will now serve as 
a base for U. S. bombers. 

The landings in Hollandia also 
bring U. S. forces within 960 miles of 
the great Jap base at Palau, and 1,200 
miles from the Philippines. Palau, 
500 miles east of Mindanao, is prob- 
ably the next target for our naval 
task forces. 

While Yanks mopped up in Hol- 
landia, Australian troops swarmed 
ashore at Madang. Jap soldiers de- 
fending Madang decided not to die 
for the Emperor after all. They fled 
into the jungle leaving their uneaten 
breakfast of rice behind them. 

The fall of Madang left the Japs 
only one major base on New Guinea 
— Wewak. But Wewak has been iso- 
lated from Jap supplies. If the Aus- 
tralians do not attack it, Wewak may 
be left to “die on the vine” (see map). 

In the Hollandia operation, the 
Japs offered little resistance. The 
Japanese 18th Army, defending Hol- 
landia, is nowhere in sight. 

It it doubtful whether more than 
a few scattered elements of the 18th 
Army still remain alive These can 
total no more than 60,000 men at 
most. 

The 18th Army, crack Japanese 
troops, were once scheduled for the 
invasion of Australia. That hope is 
as dead today as many of the Japs 
who held it. 

For the U. S., the invasion of Hol- 
landia is a step forward in the direc- 
tion which leads to the Philippines. 
For the Japs it is a staggering defeat 
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Both Sides Prepare 
As Invasion Looms 


In Great Britain, preparations for 
D-day continued at a fever pitch. 
Within the past four months, the 
U. S. Navy has turned peaceful Eng- 
lish harbors into fully equipped bases 
for the Allied invasion fleet. Thou- 
sands of invasion craft, ranging from 
troop transports to LCVPs (land- 
ing craft, vehicle and personnel) have 
been assembled. Coast Guardsmen 
are practicing landing operations. 
Seabees are building repair shops 
and supply depots to keep the inva- 
sion rolling once it starts. 

On the other side of the English 
Channel, Hitler’s side, there is no 
talk of attack, but only of defense. 

Field Marshal Erwin Rommel 
spends five days a week inspecting 
the Nazis defenses. He is chief of 
German forces in the west. 

His job, not envied by other high 


area controlled by Japs. 


ranking German officers, is to pre- 
pare defenses against the day of in- 
vasion, and to beat back the invasion 
when it comes. 

On May Ist, Ernest Bevin, British 
Cabinet member, said that the in- 
vasion may come any time now. 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin have 
set the date, he said. 

Hitler, too, has been inspecting 
Nazi fortresses. Nervously, he has 
been sending reconnaissance planes 
out to search the English coast. His 
naval anti-invasion patrols are scout- 
ing the English Channel with a dar- 
ing born of desperation. 

They paid for this daring when 
six German destroyers were met by a 
British force led by the crack new 
cruiser Black Prince. The German 
ships quickly changed course, throw 
ing out a smoke screen in an attempt 
to escape. The British ships opened 
fire and scored hits with their first 
salvos. They then closed in and 
opened fire at short range, sinking 
one of the Nazi destroyers. 
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World Labor Chiefs 
Meet in Philadelphia 


The ILO (International Labor Or- 
ganization) is now holding its 26th 
annual conference in Philadelphia. 

About 350 delegates from Europe, 
Asia, and the Americas are meeting 
to help solve world-wide problems of 
labor and industry. 

The U. S. has been a member of 
the ILO for the past ten years. 

Russia has thus far refused to take 
part in the meetings. 

The ILO was organized after 
World War I by President Woodrow 
Wilson and Samuel Gompers, who 
was head of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It became a part of 
the League of Nations. Its purpose 
is to bring about better labor con- 
ditions in all countries. 

What “better labor condi- 
tions’? The most important are: 

1. Higher pay, so that workers 
can have a better standard of living. 

2. Safety devices on machines. 
Well - lighted, and well - ventilated 
factories, which are not unhealthy 
to work in. 

3. The right of a worker to join a 
trade union. 

This year, because of the war, the 
ILO must face two difficult 
problems. They are: 

1. Planned demobilization: After 
the war ends, jobs will have to be 
found for 130 million people, in 
countries the world over. In the proc- 
ess of demobilization, millions will 
have to be transported from one 
part of the world to another. 

2. The rights of workers: During 
this war, women and _ minority 
groups (such as Negroes) have won 
better working conditions. Those 
rights will have to be preserved for 
all, after the war ends. Says the ILO: 
“All human beings, regardless of 
race, creed, or sex have the right of 
economic security and equal oppor- 
tunity.” 

Although Russia sympathizes with 
the aims of the ILO, she has refused 
to take part in the conference. Rus- 
won't join as long as the conference is 
run by the League of Nations. Rus- 
sia, expelled from the League in 1939 
when she went to war against Fin- 
land, says the League of Nations is 
powerless today. 
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Press Association phot 


DELEGATES FROM INDIA at the ILO conference in Philadelphia. From the 
speaker's platform, a speech is being made in English. Foreign delegates 
who cannot understand English can, by pushing the appropriate button, 
tune in on an immediate translation of the speech in their native tongue. 


The ILO should now be run by 
the United Nations, Russia says. 

Many delegates at the conference 
do not see how they could draw up 
postwar plans if Russia, one of the 
“Big Four’ in the United Nations, 
refuses to join in the conference. 


Army Takes Over 
Montgomery Ward 


On April 26th, the U. S. Govern- 
ment took possession of the firm of 
Montgomery Ward, a retail store 
and mail order house in Chicago. A 
detachment of U. S. Army Military 
Police took over the company in the 
name of the Government. The sol- 
diers walked in, without any inter- 
ference. 

What was the trouble? 

Most of the employees of Mont- 
gomery Ward had been on strike 
since April 12th. These employees 
are members of a labor union, which 
represents them. The union had a 
contract with the company, which 
expired last December 8th. Mont- 
gomery Ward refused to renew it. 

During wartime, the Government 
cannot allow work to stop in a com- 
pany which is important to our war 
effort. Also employees are not sup- 
posed to go on strike during war- 
time. Both of the top labor unions — 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. — 


promised to call no strikes for the 
duration of the war. 

Montgomery Ward supplies farm 
machinery, tools, clothing, and othe: 
consumers’ goods. 

The WLB (War Labor Board), a 
12-man board representing labor 
industry, and the public, ordered 
Montgomery Ward to renew the con- 
tract with the union. WLB also or- 
dered the striking employees to go 
back to work. 

Sewell Avery, head of Montgom- 
ery Ward, said he would not sign the 
contract. Avery said that his com- 
pany was not a war industry, and 
could not legally be seized by the 
Government. 

The employees returned to work. 
but Mr. Avery would not sign the 
contract. Finally, President Roose- 
velt ordered Jesse Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce, to take charge of 
Montgomery Ward. Mr. Avery re- 
fused to let the Government officials 
take charge. 

Secretary Jones then called on the 
Army to enforce the order. 

The next morning, April 27th, 
when Government. officials went to 
do their work at Montgomery Ward, 
Mr. Avery refused to cooperate with 
them. He was then ordered to leave 
his office. He refused to do this, and 
was carried out by two soldiers. A 
Federal Court order was then issued 
forbidding all Ward officials to inter- 
fere further. 
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HE summer of 1942 was a dark and terrible time for 
Russia. The German invaders had pushed back the 

Russians to the very suburbs of Moscow, Leningrad, 
and Stalingrad. 

It looked as though the Germans, who had blitzed 
their way through France, Holland, Belgium and 
Poland, could not be stopped in their big push into 
Russia. 

It was not only a dark day for Russia, but for America, 
Britain and all the other United Nations. For, if Russia 
fell to the Germans, all of Europe and Asia would be at 
the mercy of the evil forces of Nazism. 

It was then that General MacArthur said: “The hopes 
of civilization rest on the worthy banners of the cou- 
rageous Russian army.” 

When the Russian counter-attacks began to set the 
Nazis back on their heels, General MacArthur called it 
“the greatest military achievement in all history.” 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Russia, officially called the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (U.S. S. R.) is the largest country in the world. 
It covers one-sixth of the earth’s surface, and stretches 
from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. Russia is also 
the greatest treasure house of the earth—a treasure 
house that Hitler wanted to loot for Nazi Germany. 

Russia is rich in oil, iron, coal, and timber. Russia also 
largest rich-soil area in the world, and 
ws huge crops of wheat and cotton. 


, 
contains the 


RUSSIAN BOYS ARRIVE IN U. S. A. They serve as ap- 
prentices on a Russian merchant ship, and sat for this 
photo while ship docked at Seattle, Wash. Bottom, I. to 
r.: Nikolai Ulianin, Lev Andreev, Igor Shishkin; top: three 
Viadimirs, Dubovskoi, Naumenko, and Grigorenko. 
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RUSSIAN ARMY SCOUTS, first to enter village vacated 
by Germans, take up position behind battered wall. 


The U.S. S. R. contains 16 republics, with a popula 
tion of 193 million people. 

Three-quarters of these are Russians, but there are in 
all 49 different nationalities. These include the Turco 
Tartars of Asiatic Russia, who believe in Mohammed; 
the Buriats of Lake Baikal, who are Buddhists and 
Mongols; Jews who settled in the Dnieper Valley a 
thousand years ago; Caucasians, whose art and culture 
goes back 5,000 years; and Yakuts, who herd reindee1 
on the frozen shores of the Arctic Ocean. Over 150 dif- 
ferent languages and dialects are spoken in the U.S.S.R. 


REVOLUTION 












Until 1917, Russia was a monarchy, ruled by a Czar. 
It was the most backward country in all Europe. Its 
vast resources were almost untouched. 

The Czar, the nobility, and the great landowners, 
lived in luxury. But four-fifths of the people, mostly 
peasants, lived close to starvation. 

In 1917, the Russian people revolted against the rule 
of the Czar. 

Like the American and French Revolutions, the Rus 
sian Revolution was a time of disorder and bloodshed. 
By the end of the year, a Soviet government was set up. 
What does the word “soviet” mean? 

A soviet is a council. 
In Czarist days in Russia there were soviets of bee- 
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OUR MIGHTY ALLY 


keepers, medical workers, and even a soviet of the Czar’s 
Ministers. 

During the Revolution, soviets were formed in cities 
and towns all over the country. Miners, workers, sol- 
diers, teachers — all sent delegates to their local soviet 
to talk over plans for governing Russia. 

All these local soviets were united into a central body 
called the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 

On November 7, 1917, this Congress of Soviets became 
the new government of Russia. The leader of the new 
government was Nikolai Lenin, chief of the Bolsheviks, 
as they were then called; or Communists as they were 
later called. 

Those were hard times for Russia. Industry, transpor- 
tation, and food supply had all broken down. The Rus- 
sian people, crushed by centuries of serfdom under the 
Czars, were confused and uneducated. 

The Communists, under Lenin’s leadership, tried to 
bring a new way of life to Russia. They wanted Russia 
to have a new economic and social system known as 
socialism. 

They not only wanted Russia to become a socialist 
nation, but they wanted all nations throughout the 
world to become socialist. 

They tried to bring this about by spreading socialist 
propaganda in other nations, especially Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and the United States. 

A Bolshevik leader named Trotsky, who was second 
in command to Lenin, had great influence in getting 
people in other countries interested in socialism. 

Under socialism, all the wealth of the country — land, 
forests, factories, mines, railways, etc. — belongs to all 


RUSSIAN SOLDIERS dash past a disabled Nazi tank in 
pursuit of retreating Nazis, on outskirts of Odessa. 
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His parents killed by the Nazis, this 
12-year-old Russian volunteer scout 
wears trophies of Nazis he shot. 


the people. No one person, or group of persons (private 
company or corporation) can own any land or “means of 
production.”* The government manages it all, and is 
supposed to do so in the interest of the people. The 
government decides how all the resources shall be used, 
and how much shall be paid to the workers. 


STALIN FOLLOWS LENIN 


When Lenin died in 1924, Joseph Stalin became the 
top man (Premier) of the Russian government. Trotsky 
was expelled from the Communist Party, and fled from 
the country. He was assassinated* in 1940, in Mexico. 

Stalin whose name means “steel,” has the power of a 
dictator. 

Like Lenin, he believes in socialism. But when he 
came into power, he knew it would take time to get 
Russians to like socialism. 

The first big task was to make Russia strong enough 
to fight back if the country was attacked. 

A Five Year Plan was worked out to give Russia the 
heavy industries and the electric power she needed. 

Later came a second Five Year Plan, and then a third. 

The purpose of these plans was to change Russia from 
a backward and unskilled country into an advanced, 
trained, and industrial nation. 

No nation in history ever built so much in so short a 
time as Russia did from 1928 to 1943. 

The Soviet government had to replace wooden 
ploughs with modern tractors. 

They had to educate nearly 200 million people, of 
whom only one-fourth could read and write. 

They had to build complete cities, plant crops, dig 
mines, build dams and steel mills, and manufacture a 
thousand things needed for industry. 

During the first Five Year Plan (1928-1932), heavy 
industries were built up, such as the Gorki automobile 
plant and the Stalingrad tractor plant. Electric power 
was also needed, and so the great Dnieprostroi Dam 
was built across the Dnieper River. 

During the second Five Year Plan, factories were 


(Please turn to page 17) 
MARIA KORSHUN, who fought in guerrilla ranks twe 


years, bids goodbye to comrades before going home. 
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Tms is the true story of a young 
Russian boy whose wit, courage, and 
patriotism led to the first defeat of the 
Nazis. The story was written in the early 
days of the war when Hitler's armies 
marched towards Moscow. Now these 
armies are making tracks in the oppo- 
site direction — a retreat made possible 
by the spirit and effort of people like 
Ded, Kolka, Nikolai, Anushka, and 
others who withstood the ferocity of the 
Nazi attacks. The Germans have just 
occupied the village where young Kolka 
and his people were growing wheat and 
vegetables for the Red Army. Now that 
the Germans have taken over, the Rus- 
sians must work for their enemy. 


|! WAS dusk betore the Germans 

let the old people and the children 
stop working for the day They were 
supposed to rest. 

But Kolka’s sister, Anushka, and 
Xlasha, Kolka’s second lieutenant 
carried a tub into the broken grape 
arbor and pretended to busy them 
selves washing a few garments. They 
hung them on what seemed to be 
only a clothesline. 

At the entrance to the arbor Ded 
was teaching Kolka to imitate sky- 
larks and nightingales. Kolka proved 


at 


only too intent a pupil, his tace keen, 
his eyes alight with some excitement 
that did not come from mere pride 
at how well he was imitating birds 

Then a quick but subtle warning 
in Ded’s eyes told Kolka that a sen- 
try was approaching. At once the 
boy’s face took on the slack look of 
a halfwit. 

“Ded,” he said loudly, “may | show 
the soldier how I can whistle like a 
nightingale and a lark?” 

“1 don't think he would be inter 
ested,” Ded said, his eyes averted. 

The soldier was not interested in 
Kolka. He was frowning at the two 
girls hanging out the wash. Finally, 
he decided that they were after al] 
only children at a simple chore, and 
he left 

The moment he was out of sight, 
Anushka whisked the wash off the 
supposed clothesline. There was thin 
copper wire entwined in it. Ded sud- 
denly lost interest in teaching Kolka 
and, sprawling on his back, he lay 
with his head deep in the grass, the 
picture of a tired old man. 

Kolka squatted down bv him. He. 
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too, lost interest in bird calls and 
seemed to be playing with the grass 
about Ded’s head and shoulders. 
What he really did would not have 
been guessed by an outsider even a 
few feet away. 

A pair of earphones had been hid- 
den there and Kolka clamped them 
over Ded’s ears. The copper wire on 
which the girls had hung the wash 
was the aerial of a small radio hid- 
den in a thick tangle of high grass 
and vines. Ded was listening to 
“Moscow calling!” 

Late that night when everybody 
in the barn was supposed to be 
asleep, whispers ran through the 
dark. Ded was passing on to the 
others what Moscow had said, inter- 
preting it with shrewdness. He whis- 
pered to Kolka and Vanka. The boys, 
by turns, crept to their nearest neigh- 
bors and in whispers passed on what 
Ded had told them. 

Plans were in the making. 

After the Germans had been a 
week at the farm, the results of the 
forced labor in the fields began to 
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tables and grain in a fleet of motor 
trucks. 

The old people and the children 
knew of course where all that food 
was going and averted their eyes. 
In a day or two these trucks would 
be ready to leave. 

One day everybody but Ded was 
sent to the fields to work. He was 
taken up to the main building. The 
officer who spoke schoolroom Rus- 
sian pointed to a town on a map and 
asked Ded: “Do you know any way 
to get there that does not go through 
the woods?” 

Russians speak of the “soul smil- 
ing.” Ded’s soul smiled as he realized 
why the Nazis wanted to avoid the 
woods. There were guerrillas there 
as the Nazis had learned at great 
cost to them in lives. 

Ded said: “When I was young and 
went courting a girl in that town I 
found a short cut that led along Rab- 
bit Marsh. It used to be a logging 
road. It went alongside of the forest 
but not into it. But that was long ago 
and I don’t know if I could find it or 
if it is still plain enough to follow. 


TRUE STORY OF A RUSSIAN BOY HERO 


{illustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


lt must be overgrown by now.” 

“Do any of your people know the 
road?” 

Ded scratched his head. “Young- 
sters are like chipmunks, they go 
everywhere and know every inch of 
the country. Kolka would know, if 
anyone.” 

“Bring him here.” 

Ded shuffled out and came back 
with Kolka. The officer looked at the 
slack jaw and halfwit expression on 


the boy’s face and shouted: “I don’t 


want this idiot!” 

Kolka looked frightened and then 
asked ingratiatingly: “Would you 
like to hear me imitate a nightingale 
or a lark?” 

“Get him out of here,” the officer 
barked. 

Ded turned to him, saying: “God 
is often kind to those to whom He 
has not given a whole mind. What 
they know, they know. This boy 
knows every rabbit path around this 
farm and far beyond. I asked him 
and he knows the old logging road.” 

Ded convinced the officer. Toward 
noon, back in the fields, Ded and his 


flock heard the coarse roar of motor 
trucks start up. They did not look up 
from their work. They knew that ten 
trucks with the fruit of their forced 
labor were leaving the “collective.” 

Each truck was driven by a sol- 
dier with a revolver on the seat be- 
side him. Next to him rode another 
soldier, rifle across his lap. On the 
tail of each truck rode two others, 
also with rifles ready. 

On the first truck, seated between 


the driver and the armed guard, was ° 


Kolka, his face alight with pleasure. 
He seemed a child going on some 
picnic. There was silly pride, too, in 
his face. He was pointing out the 
way as the truck went along ill-de- 
fined roads increasingly overgrown 
with underbrush, and his directions 
vere being followed. With swelling 
pride he asked the driver in Russian: 
“Do you want to hear a nightingale 
or a lark?” 

Without waiting for invitation he 
imitated the birds, the notes piercing 
if not exactly musical. The road now 
skirted the forest’s edge. Often the 
wheels were up to their hubs in fern. 
Only Kolka’s pointing told the chauf- 
feur where to steer. 

The boy was endlessly repeating 
the bird calls in a pattern, ten night- 
ingales, three larks, ten nightingales, 
three larks. They could be heard even 
above the growl of the motor en- 
gines and they irritated the driver. 
He shouted at Kolka to shut up. The 
boy did not understand: German but 
the driver's temper seemed to scare 
him out of his scant wits. He stopped 
whistling. But he also seemed to have 
lost his way. 

The driver realized that he had 
done the wrong thing and tried to 
calm the boy’s fear of him. Kolka 
finally seemed to understand him but 
said in Russian: “I have lost the place 
where the wheels should go. But 1 
will get down and find it.” He 
pointed to the tangle of undergrowth 
that obscured the road. 

The driver finally understood what 
the boy was trying to get at and 
stopped the truck. The other trucks 
stopped, too. 

Kolka clambered down and eag- 
erly looked up. “You'll see, I'll find 
the way!” He sounded his bird calls 
cheerily as he poked about in deep 
undergrowth. 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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Official t RB. Navy phote 


JAP BOMBSIGHT, ALMOST UNDAMAGED, FROM A 
MITSUBISHI-96. NOTE THE BULLET HOLE (ARROW). 


We Study the Enemy 


If you were going to meet a 
boxer in the ring, you would 
first want to study his style of 
fighting. You 
know what his weaknesses are, 
and what he has “on the ball.” 

In combat flying, this is the 
iob of the Materiel Command 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
They study the equipment of 
the enemy — from the complete 
Messerschmitt or Junker, to the 
smallest instrument that goes 
into a Jap or German plane. 

At Wright Field, shipments 
of captured enemy equipment 
are received each day. During 
the past year, complete Messer- 
schmitt 1OQEs, and 109Fs as 
well as a twin-engined Junkers 
Ju-88 have been brought to 
Wright Field. So have parts of 


would want to 





Zeros and other enemy aircraft. 
Army engineers of the For- 

eign Evaluation Unit study this 

enemy equipment carefully. 

They examine enemy. guns, 
radios, bombsights, and even 
clothing taken from captured 
flyers. 

They find that in most cases, 
American aircraft and equip- 
ment is superior to the enemy’s. 

There are exceptions how- 
ever. 

Army test pilots ran an ME- 
LO9E through its paces. Here is 
their report: “Very easy to fly, 
with good stall characteristics. 
Landing speeds are slower than 
in U. S. fighter planes.” 

German bombsights are not 
as good as our own Norden 
sight. But the lenses used in the 
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CAPTURED HEINKEL HM-3 BEING GIVEN THE “ONCE OVER” 
BY U. S. ARMY OFFICERS AT AN AIRPORT IN ITALY. 





German sights are the best in 
the world. 


From one German fighter 
came a Mauser Mg-51 20-mm. 
cannon. Army engineers found 
that it will fire 800 to 900 
rounds a minute. It is one of 
the outstanding aircraft guns of 
all nations. 

Evidence has come to Wright 
Field that the Germans are ex- 


perimenting with stratosphere 
fighters. 
Recently, an inline Diesel 


engine was shipped to Wright 
Field for study. It came from a 
German fighter which was spot- 
ted flying at 46,000 feet by a 
Spitfire pilot! The Spitfire shot 
down the German at 43,000 
feet in one of the most exciting 
air battles of the war. 

German aircraft use a great 
deal of aluminum and magne- 
sium alloys. This would seem 
to show that the Germans have 
ample supply of both metals. 


Jap Armament Poor 


Many types of Jap armament 
and equipment are under ex- 
amination at Wright Field. 

Japanese armament is poor. 
Their 7.9-mm. machine gun is 
an almost exact copy of a 1914 
British gun. In tests, it hardly 
dented armor plate %-inch thick. 
Their 20-mm. cannon is inferior 
in velocity and rate of fire to 
our .50-caliber machine guns. 

Jap radio equipment is usu- 
ally bad. Reception is poor, and 
it lacks a wide effective range. 
German radio, on the contrary, 
is almost as good as our own. 

Japanese flying suits are made 
of shoddy material. The elec- 
trically heated boots are made 
of cheap leather, and are stiff 
and uncomfortable. 

German uniforms are made of 
the best quality, and rank with 
those used by U. S. pilots 

These are a few of the things 
which have been discovered at 
Wright Field. 

Many good features found in 
enemy aircraft have been 
adopted by us. The enemy’s 
weaknesses have been carefully 
noted. The more you know 


about him — the easier it is to 
defeat him. 








Plane Eats Plane! 
Need Spare Parts 


Cannibalism among fighting 
planes on the fighting fronts is 
weakening America’s air power 

Lightning P-38 fighters and 
Lodestar C-60 ambulance 
planes are eating each other up 
in England, Italy, the Aleu- 
tians, and the Pacific. 

Planes with too many parts 
missing to get into the air are 
known as “hangar Queens.” In 
every combat zone, “hangar 
Queens” are sitting on the 
ground, shorn of vital parts to 
keep other planes in the air. 

The remedy is more spare 
parts! 

In the race to meet and sur- 
pass the Army’s mushrooming 
schedules for new airplanes. 
Lockheed and other manufac- 
turers are winning. Now comes 
another big job, which is just 
as important — to build enough 
spare parts to keep more air- 
planes flying. More new air- 
planes need more spare parts 


Tiny Motor Turns 
120,000 r.p.m. 


General Electric has built an 
electric motor which is small 
enough to fit in the palm of 
your hand and will turn at the 
record-breaking speed of 120, 
000 r.p.m.! 

This new 3 h.p. motor weighs 
only 7 pounds, as contrasted to 
the conventional 3 h.p. motor 
which weighs 105 pounds. The 
motor is water cooled, using 
about one half gallon of wate: 
a minute, 

D. H. Ware, motor enginee! 
for GE said: “It’s hard to real- 
ize speeds of 2,000 revolutions 
per second in a motor. How- 
ever, if the wheels of an auto 
mobile could be made to tum 
at the same speed, the auto 
would move at the rate of 10, 
000 miles per hour, or 165 miles 
per minute. This is about 14 
times the speed of sound.” 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


YOUTH’S PARTICIPATION 


IN SOVIET WAR ACTIVITIES 
Theme Article — Russia — pp. 6, 7 


Of the stories that have emerged from war-torn Russia, 
some of the most amazing are the ones that tell of youth’s 
contribution in warfare. Evidence of the total mobilization 
for total war can be seen in the true story of Kolka and His 
Gang, pp. 8, 9. 

Russia's war is a children’s war, too. Aside from doing 
full time factory and farm work, acting as messengers, par- 
ticipating in guerrilla warfare, boys and girls helped women 
to enter industry by looking after their children, taking care 
of home and household duties. 

During war years, school subjects are related to the mili- 
tary. Pupils are trained in use of maps, compasses, plan 
drawings, optical and telegraphic instruments. They are 
given rudimentary courses in ballistics, Diesel motors, meth- 
ods of combating poison gases, incendiaries, and explosives. 
Swimming rivers, throwing hand grenades, surmounting ob- 
stacles, and using weapons are part of the physical condi- 
tioning courses. 


Map Study 


Pupils might be asked to study the dull-pagemiap on p. 5 
with this problem in mind: Explain the Soviet military 
strength by the geography and resources of the country. 

As part of their planned economy, the Russians centered 
cities and factories around productive areas to eliminate 
waste transportation. 

The city of Magnitogorsk is a dramatic example of this 
fact. Stalin foresaw that Russia might be invaded, and to 
protect his military might, he wanted to build up Siberia 
and other régions of Asiatic Russia. In the Ural Mountains, 
1,000 miles east of Moscow was a peak known as Magnito- 
gorsk (Magnetic Mountain). In earlier days the Czarina 
used to give away tons of it at a time as personal gifts to 
her friends. It was a valuable gift because the mountain 
was 50 per cent iron, one of the richest deposits in the 
world. In 1928 the Soviet government decided to build a 
factory city here. The city of Magnitogorsk was hewn from 
a bare, forbidding steppe into one of the world’s leading 
steel centers. Then, mushrooming out from Magnitogorsk 
were new industries, new cities — the airplane factories of 
Perm, the nickel works in the Kazak region, the submarine 
shops in Sverdlovsk, the Diese] motor factories of Ufa. 

Teachers will find the outline booklet The Soviet Union 
Today an excellent aid for presenting clear-cut, well-organ- 
ized material on the Soviet Union. The book sells for $1 
plus four cents postage, and may be obtained from the 
American Russian Institute, 56 West 45th” Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Discussion Questions 

1. In what ways are the U. S. and U. S. S. R. similar? 

How are they different? 


29. How far are the Four Freedoms in existence in the 


U. S. S. R.? 








TEACHERS: There is an important message to you 
from the publishers of Junior Scholastic on page 
4-T (this section). 
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3. What is your opinion of the Soviet Russian form of 
government? 

4. What should be our policy towards Russia after the 
war? 
Fact Questions 

1. What is the meaning of each word in the name of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics? 

2. Who are these men: Lenin; Trotsky; Stalin? 

3. What three important natural resources does Russia 
have in abundance? 

4. Describe Russia’s government before 1917. After 1917, 

5. What is socialism? 

6. What was the purpose of the first Five Year Plan? Of 
the second and third Five Year Plans? 

7. Which is the one political party in Russia? 


Kolka and His Gang — pp. 8,9 


After reading the story, Kolka and His Gang, pupils 
might try to correlate the facts of the story with the Theme 
Article on Russia. The time for instance, can be established 
as the end of the summer of 1942. 

From the Theme Article pupils learned that in the sum- 
mer of ’42 the Russians were pushed “to the very suburbs of 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Stalingrad.” 

From the story, pupils can see that it was harvest sea- 
son and that the Germans were on their way to Moscow. 

Mention of the collective farm (p. 9, col. 3) is an item 
that can be correlated with socialism. “Under socialism,” 
reads the Theme Article, “all the wealth of the country . 
belongs to all the people.” The collective, or kolkhoz, is 
owned by the people. Collectives are producers’ cooperatives 
of farmers who have pooled their land, equipment, livestock, 
and labor to increase productivity through efficiency and 
group work. 


[Continued on next page) 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Should boys and girls so young take part in dangerous 
guerrilla activities? 

2. Can you think of any guerrilla job they can do better 
than adults? 

8. Did you see the North Star or Song of Russia? How did 
the young boys and girls help fight for their country? 
Fact Questions 

1. Why did the Nazis want a road other than the one 
through the woods? 


2. Why was Kolka accepted by the Nazis as a guide? 
3. What was his reason for whistling like a bird? 


International Labor Meeting — p. 4 


An example of international cooperation in matters of 
postwar import is seen in the ILO meeting now taking 
place in Philadelphia. Russia is keeping out of it. Why? She 
thinks it is a basic error to permit the continuance of the 
League of Nations’ influence in problems arising out of this 
war — a war that the League failed to prevent. Russia wants 
United Nations’ sponsorship for the ILO and other world- 
wide meetings of nations. 

Walter Lippmann's comment, in his column “Today and 
Tomorrow” appearing in newspapers April 24, 1944, is 
pertinent to the position Russia is taking in regard to the 
League. Lippmann said that Woodrow Wilson made a “chief 
error” in framing the “wholly new organization” that was 
the League. He wrote: 

He (Wilson) dissolved the war-time coalition and sought 
to replace it with a wholly new organization, the League. 
The right course would have been to maintain the coalition 
to administer the peace settlement with Germany, and then 
to develop it gradually as a co-operative society for promot- 
ing good relations everywhere. 

Pupils might compare the work and the aims of the ILO 
with the points listed in President Roosevelt's Second Bill 
of Rights (see Jr. Scholastic, Feb. 7-12, p. 3) for signs of 
the direction in which we are going along the path of labor 
influence in national and international affairs. 

Discussion Questions 


1. Is Russia justified in not participating in the ILO con- 
ference because it is not a United Nations’ body? 

2. How can we best provide jobs for returning service- 
men? 

3. Should women remain in the factory after the war or 
do women “belong in the home”? 
Fact Questions 

1. What do the initials ILO stand for? 

2. When was the ILO organized and what larger body 
sponsors it? 

3. What problems face the delegates at the ILO con- 
ference? 

4. What is Russia’s reason for not joining the conference? 

5. How do the delegates at the conference, who do not 
speak English, understand the speeches? 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 
. RED STAR: a, ¢, c, a, a, c. 
. ILO MEETS: ¢, a, a, ce. 
. WET OR DRY: C, R, C, R, C, R, R, C, C, R. 
. THE FACTS FROM ACE TO ZERO: Cross out: 2, 3, 6. 
. WHERE IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC: b, a, a. 


Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 19 
ACROSS: 2-Moscow; 7-cries; 9-ode; 10-garnets; 11-ti; 12-so; 15-Alaska; 
18-Iran; 2l-amah; 22-Nepal; 24-sod; 25-h.p.; 27-fairest; 30-gem; 32-sleek; 
33-Imphal 


DOWN: l-err; 2-meet; 3-Ostia; 4-Co.; 5-Odessa; 6-we; 7-Cassino; 8-in; 
13-Okhotsk; 14-Yap; 16-La.; 17-AMG 


>; 19-redeem; 20-N. A.; 23-Lhasa; 26- 
pill; 28-re; 29-eel; 30-GI; 31-M.P 


How Junior Scholastic 
Is Used in the Classroom 


This week's contribution is from Miss Dorothy Hood, 
St. Catherine’s School, Richmond, Va. 

All teachers are invited to contribute to this department. 
$2 will be paid for each item used. 

Dear Editor: 

Junior Scholastic fills a need in two groups which I teach 
— seventh grade history of the medieval and feudal period, 
and eighth grade American history. 

Our groups are small and any formal procedures are 
unnecessary. 

Even before the uncertainty of mails made it impossible, 
we had no fixed “Junior Scholastic Day.” Often I withhold 
the magazine so that they may correlate with a fixed unit 
of work. 

I find the magazines serve their best purpose as a base 
for class discussion. Not only do they evoke thought and 
expression of opinion in class, but provide a stimulus for 
pupil investigation of newspapers and adult magazines. 

The method of assignment in my class is direct and simple. 
“Read the issue from ‘kiver to kiver,’” has become a sort 
of slogan. 

I do not use the Victory Quiz program, valuable though 
I am sure it is in many ways. We answer the questions as 

ure before the class meets. It is a way of 
eo group start from the same point. Occasion- 
ally, when tests are written and handed in, are marked 
and corrected meticulously. 

The vocabulary is within the ready grasp of 12 and 13 
year olds. Those with a more mature reading power are 
expected to supplement their reading with advanced publi- 
cations. 

I am always eager to see good class discussion growing 
out of accurate information and result in correlation of ma- 
terial. To illustrate: the eighth grade pupils are working on 
an historical essay stating the meaning of the Bill of Rights 
to them as American citizens. I have been gratified to find 
the use they have made of the stories, and the series, They 
Fought for Freedom, to emphasize their points. 

The maps are excellent. We study them together in class 
as “take-offs” in locating the same areas on larger wall maps. 

Each pupil keeps a file of the year’s issues, and back copies 
are constantly used for reference. Teachers Edition serves my 
needs admirably, helping me to build unit lessons around 
three or four related articles that appear in the course of the 
year. Of particular use to me has been the series on Poland 
and Russia and the Baltic States. 

May I conclude with this not infrequent happening? 

“Mary Elizabeth, where is this week’s Junior Scholastic?” 

“Sorry, Miss Hood. I had to leave it home. Mother hadn't 
finished reading it.” 

Yours very sincerely, 


Dorothy Hood. 


“Signaling” Picture Poster Available Free 

An enlargement, suitable for posting in the classroom, of 
the picture story, “From Tom-Tom to Walkie-Talkie,” that 
appears on page 2 of this issue, is available to teachers free 
of charge. The enlargement contains no advertising. Ask for 
“Picture Story JS 54,” and address your request to School 
Service, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 306 
Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


ARE not alone in our struggle to 
win the war and a good peace. Men 
and women of the United Nations fight 
together for one cause — freedom and se- 
curity for men of goodwill. This purpose 
can hold us together until the war is won, 
but if we are to go on together — good 
neighbors and working partners in building 
a good world—we must know and like 
each other deeply. American boys and girls 
can meet eleven of the United Nations in 
Let’s Get Acquainted: Readings for Under- 
standing the Democratic Peoples of the 
World, edited by M. David Hoffman. ( Har- 
per, $1.60), 

For each nation, the book contains an 
article describing the life of the people 
and their country, and a second piece - 
usually fiction — coming from the country 
itself and expressing its spirit, ideals, way 
of life. The selections are excellent. Eve 
Curie, Philippe Barres, Raoul de Roussy 
de Sales speak for France. Allan Nevins 
and Eric Knight describe England today. 
Sigrid Undset tells of the invasion of Nor- 
way. Erskine Caldwell records a_heart- 
breaking trip to Uzok, northernmost town 
in Carpathian Ruthenia, carrying bread to 
peasants who had not tasted it for seven 
years. “The first man to get a piece tucked 
it against his belly like a football and ran 
into his house as though his life depended 
upon it.” 

There are less well known writers, too, 
describing people and places unfamiliar to 
most of us. Aluizio Azevedo tells of Jeron- 
ymo and Piedade de Jesus, his wife, Por- 
tuguese immigrants to Brazil. Ilya Ilf and 
Eugene Petrov, a humorous Russian pair, 
contribute “The Little Golden Calf.” 

This anthology can be used in both 
literature and social studies classes. Give it 
to students for supplementary reading or 
use it as a text. In any case, discuss the 
ideas and feelings and life of the people 
in it with your students for they are part- 
ners in the business of today and tomor- 
row. F 


New Editions 


The Human Comedy, by William Sa- 
royan, with Don Freeman’s illustrations, 
has been published in an attractive text 
edition, with suggestions for student “re- 
flection, conversation, writing, and sketch- 
ing” by the author, Marion C. Sheridan 
(Harcourt, Brace, $1.16). 

Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn with an introduction by Chris- 
topher Morley appeared recently in a sin- 
gle small volume, No. 976 in the Every- 
man’s Library (Dutton, $.95). 

a er 

Germany, by Hiram Motherwell, initi- 
ates a series of reference pamphlets en- 
titled “Toward a Democratic Foreign Pol- 
icy,” selected by the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations Reports of Western Re- 
serve University, and published by the 
Western Reserve University Press, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio (25c). Mr. Motherwell de- 
fines the German problem, analyzes the 
German character, and proposes ways of 
dealing with country and people. He be- 
lieves the “German spirit has not always 
been militaristic.” With more than a third 
of Germany unemployed, Hitler, “a psy- 
chopathic prophet, financed by the indus- 
trialists, supported by Junker and militarist 
leaders, and encouraged by reactionary 
governments abroad, obtained a_ large 
popular following.” 

Now, the German army must be de- 
feated and permanently disarmed. Crim- 
inals must be punished. Reparation of dam- 
age must be made as far as possible. But 
“many brave and sane men have resisted 
the Nazi machine.” The Allies must “per- 
mit the German people to clean their own 
house.” Revolution will probably result, but 
out of it may come a German nation fitted 
to take its place in a peaceful world society. 

* * * 


Do you receive copies of the monthly 
Intercultural Education News issued free 
by the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y.? It’s well 
worth having. For instance, recent issues 
have included an article by William H. 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Teachers who wish to make spe- 
cial classroom treatment of the Scho- 
lastic Awards may obtain extra cop- 
ies of the May 15 Student Achieve- 
ment Issue of Senior Scholastic at 
7 cents each. Address Circulation 
Department, Scholastic, 220 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The complete catalog of the Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, con- 
taining names and entries of all 
pupils whose work is represented, in- 
cluding prize-winners and honorable 
mentions, may also be obtained from 
the Circulation Office at 7 cents 
each. One copy will be sent free to 
all art teachers concerned. 

















Kilpatrick on “Our American Denial of 
Minority Rights,” one by Joseph Roucek on 
“Franco's Fifth Column — Falange,” and 
“Books about the Negro for Children,” by 
Augusta B. Baker, children’s librarian in a 
New York City branch library. Write also 
for a list of the Bureau’s inexpensive pub- 
lications. 
“ae oe 


Cargo-by-air yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow is the subject of a pamphlet, Vis- 
ion Unlimited. It gives maps of domestic 
and international air express routes, figures 
indicating increasing cargo volume and de- 
creasing rates, and types of shipments 
handled in normal pre-war days. It will be 
sent free on request, Dept. PR-S, Rail- 
way Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 
17, N. Y. 


* * * 


A History of the War—In Maps—In 
Pictographs —In Words, written by Ru- 
dolph Modley, illustrated by Pictograph 
Corporation, and published by the Infantry 
Journal and Penguin Books, is a bargain 
for 25c. We have two copies ourself — one 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 









. «+ to reserve copies 
for your fall classes. 


———! ESTIMATE the ber of students you 

to have in September and fill in the coupen 
lew and mail it today. It'll insure you a — 
ply of copies when — ay reopens in the fall 
Remember—this is merely a TENTATIVE ORDER— 
you may revise and adjust the quantity within 
3 weeks after school opens—and you pay only for 
the number of copies in your final order 








[IT’S NOT 
TOO EARLY 


I expect to continue to 
use SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in Sep- 
tember. On a TENTA- 
TIVE BASIS giving me 
the right to change my 
order in any way after 
using the first 3 issues, 
please send me approxi- 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition—65c 








SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition—50c 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition—50c 


WORLD WEEK—40c 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—35¢ 





Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each order of 10 or 

















mately: more. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 

Name 

School 

Address P.O. Zone No 

City State 

The approximate enrollment of my school is: Boys ———— Girls TE-5-15-44 
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PASTE ON SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


POSTCARD: 
































Ah, theré would be no doubt about 
securing your classroom orders of 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


If, as Villon, we became king for a day—we 
could easily fill every teacher’s order throughout the year for an unlimited 


number of copies of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


It’s a nice thought—but far from a reality during these wartime days, _. 


7 





1. The supply of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES is limited by 
Here W.P.B. paper rationing allotments. 
are 2. More than half a million copies of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES were used in American classrooms 
the during the past year. 
facts: 3. Hundreds of orders were returned because of lack 
of paper to print additional copies. 











These are three reasons why we're urging all teachers to send 
in their tentative reservations for the fall term NOW 


When you send in that tentative order now, your copies are re- 
served for you to use in important fall classroom programs. With these 
advance orders in hand, we are able to estimate our press run more ac- 
curately and thus prevent paper waste or insufficient supply of copies. You 
are helping us to help you when you send in your fall order early. 


Ad, Syd ‘as thie?) 
ON the card bound in this issue fill in the By reserving your fall copies you help us 
number of students you expect to have in to insure an adequate supply for your 
your fall classes and mail today. You may class. Our first issue goes to press before 
revise this order within three weeks after Labor Day and if the order is not placed 


the fall term begins — and pay when before school opens, the first issue will 
money is collected from your students. already have been mailed to subscribers. 


You will have the world at your fingertips with SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for classroom use during the important school term of 1944-45. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Democratic Education for Youth 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC * WORLD WEEK * JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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on the job, the other right where we can 
put our hand on it at home. It’s a pic- 
torial record and written digest of the 
backgrounds of the war, the position of 
nations fighting on both sides, their sup- 
plies of men and materials, the action on 
all major fronts up to September 15, 194° 
You'll find yourself turning to it with th. 
morning paper, in class during the da. 
and at home in the evening preparing to 
morrow’s lessons or debating war issue: 
with your friends. 
a re 

An East and West Association committe: 
is preparing a series of selected book list: 
for high school students. The first, “China, 
a list with annotations by Miss Mabel Wi! 
liams, is available now on request, for a 
stamped envelope. Others on Latin Ame: 
ica, India, Russia will follow. (40 E. 49t 
St., N. Y. 17, N. Y.) 

ay Ao 

All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course. 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO. 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS SER\. 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Be Books are to be reviewed, and ther: 
will + a first prize of a $50 War Bond 
and a second prize of a $25 War Bond f. 
the review of each book. Contestants must 
be under 19 years of age, may review on 
two, or all three books, and may recei\ 
prizes on each review. If lucky enough t 
win first prize for each of three reviews, « 
contestant would win $150 in War Bond 

The books to be reviewed are: The Fec 
eralist, by Hamilton, Madison and Ja, 
price 95c; The Critical Period of America 
History, by Fiske, price $3; Union Nou 
by Streit, price 35c. Contestants buying a 
three may have them at a special price « 
$4 instead of $4.30, from Student Federal 
ists, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The reviews must be between 1,000 an 
2,000 words each, typewritten in doubl 
space, and on one side of the paper onl; 
Name, address, and age of the writ: 
should be added at either top or bottom. 

Reviews will be judged primarily f 
their persuasive power to get others, youn: 
and old, to read the books; and secondl: 
for the understanding shown of the cor 
tents and timeliness of the book. 

Judges will be: Paul Douglas, preside: 
American University, Washington, D. C 
Howard J. McMurray, United States rep 
resentative from Wisconsin; F. Stringfello: 
Barr, president, St. John’s College, Annap 
olis, Md. In case of tie, prizes will b 
equally divided. 

Decision of the judges is final. Entrie: 
must be postmarked on or before midnigl:! 
of July 15 and should be addressed to Con 
test Dept., Student Federalists, 9 Waysid: 
Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y. 



























Get on ..Let’s Go... 
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LIPHAM FOUR 
CATRON & POPP 


termites!” 








ALL THESE SINGABLE SONGS 
“Too Much In Love” 
“Here It Is Monday 

“Fun In The Sun” 
‘Rollin’ Down The Road” 
‘Delightfully Dangerous” 





“Out of her 
life — limp 
Lothario— 
she’s too old 
to play with 
dolls!” 


Directed by 
S$. SYLVAN SIMON 


Screen ploy by Albert Mannheimer 
Bored on story By Irving Phillips & Edwerd 
Verdier > Releered thro UNITED ARTISTS 
















































































































“Litthe King” above “lionized” judges into awarding 
Richard Cobb of William Héward Taft Jr. H. S., 
Oklahoma City, third prize in “»shlight photography. 
















Second prize in sculpture was 
awarded to Betty Lipstein, High 
School of Music and Art, New 
York, N. Y., for terra cotta fig- 
ure, shown in photo above. 


Edward Carl, a Navajo boy, was 
awarded a scholarship to The 
School of the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill, for his paintings of 
his Navajo people and scenes. 
(See picture at right) He at- 
tends Ute Vocational School, 
Ignacio, Colo. Read his letter to 
Junior Scholastic on ext page. 


Student Writers and Artists 
Triumph in Scholastic Awards 


T= cover portrait and the illustrations on this 
page are selected from the “hit parade” of 
Scholastic Magazine's Annual Awards. 

Junior and senior high school students com 
pete in music, art, literature, and photography 

Results of this year’s contest have just been 
announced. The best art work is now on exhibit 
at the Fine Arts Galleries, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Our cover portrait, Young American, won a 
third prize for Harry Kent of Lake Grove School, 
Lake Grove, N. Y. His subject was a schoolmate 
13-year-old Terry Barry of the 8th grade. 

Many Junior Scholastic readers entered the 
Awards. Youngest winner was 12-year-old Ken- 
neth Gene Patten, Alexander Hamilton Jr. H. S., 
Houston, Tex. He submitted a water color. 

Two junior high pupils received honorable 
mention for posters: Shirley Jo Johnson, Prairie 
Jr. H. S:, Mission, Kansas; and Donald Madison, 
Upper Darby Jr. H. S., Upper Darby, Pa. 

In photography there was a special division 
for pupils 15 and younger. The prize winners: 

General photographs (Scholastic sponsor)—First 
Prize ($50): Richard Rogers, North Phoenix H. S., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Second Prize ($25): Bob Hayter, 
Lake Grove H. S., Lake Grove, N. Y.; Third Prize 
($15): Jim Frankel, Harley H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 

Flashlight photographs (The Kalart Company 
Sponsor)—First Prize ($25): Sue Warnke, De Vil- 
biss H. S., Toledo, Ohio; Second Prize ($15): Jeanne 
Todd, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., St. Paul, Minn.; Third 
Prize ($10): Richard Cobb, William Howard Taft 
Jr. H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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The first letter is from the Navajo In- 
dian boy, Edward Carl, who won an art 
scholarship in Scholastic Awards for his 
work in painting. See opposite page 
Dear Editor: 

It seems that 1 have always been in- 
terested in drawing and painting. As a 
small boy living with my parents in our 
hogan on the desert — moving from one 
place to another with our small flock of 
sheep — I would often amuse myself by 
drawing pictures on the walls of cliffs 
or on the flat surfaces of stones. 

My people, the Navajo, beyond all 
other North American Indians, are the 
poets and artists. The sand-paintings of 
the Navajo medicine men are widely 
known for the beauty and intricacy of 
their design. I have often watched the 
nedicine men make these paintings, and 
| have in turn drawn them from mem- 
ory. 

My friends and teachers have told me 
that I have unusual talent. They have 
advised me to make every effort to de- 
velop it. Since 1 have had no special 
training in art, and there has been so 
much favorable comment in regard to 
my work, I am determined to make 
every effort to develop my talent. Fur- 
thermore, when drawing or painting I 
feel a satisfaction and pleasure that 
nothing else can afford. 

The realization that excellence, in 
whatever capacity, is a product of na- 
tive ability and adequate training, in- 
fluenced me in entering Scholastic 
Awards. 

Knowing and understanding the cul- 
ture and problems of our minority 
groups is of vital importance in “Under- 
standing the United Nations.” 

Respectfully, 
Edward Car! 
Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the April 10-15 issue you men- 
tioned Manipur in India. I would like 
to know what Manipur is—a city. a 
province, or what? 

Fred Robinson, 

Saticoy Street School, North Hollywood, Calif. 

Editor's Note: Manipur is a native state 
in southeast Assam. It has a population of 
446,000. Imphal is the capital. Assam is a 
province of India. 


Editor’s Note to all readers: Thank 
you, contributors, for your letters during 
the past school year. Unfortunately, we 
have not had the space to answer them all. 
We selected those letters that seemed to 
us most important and most representative. 
































"I mean, besides his good looks and being captain of the 
track team and liking his Wheaties— what does she see 
in him?" 


@ He's definitely not goon bait. 
He’s hep to the importance of a good breakfast. And he also 
seems to know that a really good breakfast starts with plenty 


of milk, fruit, and Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions.” 


Good nourishment in Wheaties. Concentrated whole grain 


nourishment in big, crisp toasted flakes. 


Good flavor in Wheaties. A “second helping”’ flavor that’s nut- 


sweet and tangy—and zooms your appetite into high speed. 


Good fun in Wheaties. Crack eating pleasure that helps you 


start the day with plenty of ‘“up-an’-at-’em”’ spirit. 


Good idea to have that famous ‘“‘Break- 
fast of Champions” every morning. Get 
your share of good nourishment and good 
flavor and good fun—in a heaping bowlful 


of milk and fruit and Wheaties. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
“Wheavies’’ sad “ Breakfast of Champions’ are registered trade marks of GENERAL MULLS, INE, 





























WAKGIKO)R OYA QUIZ WHAT'S YOUR 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. RED STAR 


Check the right ending to each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

1. Russia covers a large area of the earth’s surface, 
approximately (a) 1/6; (b) 1/4; (c) 1/3. 

2. Soviet is Russian for (a) D Day H Hour; (b) soy 
bean; (c) council. 

3. The leader of the government after the 1917 Revolu- 
tion was (a) Igor Sikorsky; (b) Gregory Ratoff; (c) Nikolai 
Lenin. 

4. The form of government that says all the wealth of the 
country belongs to all the people is (a) socialism; (b) 
republicanism; (c) optimism. 

5. The first Five Year Plan was a plan to (a) give Russia 
needed industry and electric power; (b) send all five-year- 
old children to school; (c) train Russian movie actresses for 
Hollywood. 

6. In full control of the Russian government is (a) Re- 
publican Party; (b) Democratic Party; (c) Communist 
Party. 

My score 


2. ILO MEETS 


Check the right answer to each of the following questions. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
1. Which one of these three United Nations has refused 
to take part in the ILO conference? 
(a) U.S. (b) Great Britain (c) Russia 
2. For what reason does this nation criticize the ILO? 
(a) The ILO is not a United Nations body. 
(b) Philadelphia is too far away. 
(c) Too many women delegates have been chosen. 
3. What is the purpose of the ILO? 
(a) Improvement of working conditions. 
(b) Assuring freedom of the air and seas. 
(c) Selling War Bonds and Stamps. 
4. What is one of the problems faced by the [LO? 
(a) Poor radio broadcasts. 
(b) Loss of vitamins in cooking. 
(c) Demobilization and lack of jobs. 


My score 


3. WET OR DRY 


Five of the ten names below are rivers in Russia. The 
other five names are cities. In the blank before each name 
write R for River, C for City. Score 2 points each. Total, 20. 

— Moscow 

— Volga 
___Magnitorgorsk 
—__Don 
__Rostov 


—_Yenisei 

—_Irtysh 

— Tashkent 

Sevastopol 

—_Dniester 
My score 


4. THE FACTS — FROM ACE TO ZERO 


Cross out the three statements that are not correct. Score 
& points each. Total, 15. 

1. The job of the Materiel Command is to study captured 
enemy aviation equipment. 

2. The midget motor that makes 120,000 revolutions per 
minute was found in an ME-1OQE. 


8. We have no captured Zeros. 
4. The Norden bombsight is U. S. equipment. 


5. The Germans are experimenting with stratosphere 
fighters. 


6. Japanese flying suits and boots are better than the 
outfits worn by the Germans. 


My score 
5. WHERE IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Locate the strategic areas in the South Pacific by checking 


the right ending to each statement. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 15. 


1. Hollandia is in (a) New Britain; (b) New Guinea; 
(c) Dutch East Indies. 
2. The Jap base of Palau is nearest (a) the Philippines; 
(b) Marshalls; (c) Gilberts. 
3. The only major base in New Guinea remaining to _ 
Japan is (a) Wewak; (b) Lae; (c) Salamaua. 
My score 


My total score_— VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


assassinated (a-SASS-ih-nay-tid), p. 7. Killed by 
violence; murdered by surprise. The word assassin 
comes from the drug hashshashin. At the time of the 
Crusades (11th-13th centuries) a Mohammedan secret 
society existed for the purpose of committing murder. 
The members of this society killed their victims when 
under the influence of the hashish drug. 

nectar (NEK-ter), p. 15. In Greek mythology, nec- 
tar was supposed to be the drink of the gods (am- 
brosia was their food). Now, any delicious beverage 
is called nectar. In the article, p. 15, the word nectar 
is used in the botanical sense — a sweet liquid secreted 
by the nectar glands of a plant. 

reluctant (re-LUK-tant), p. 16. Unwilling. 

synthesize (SYN-the-size), p. 15. From the Greek 
words syn-tithenai, putting together; forming a whole 
by combining the parts. 

consumers’ products, p. 17. Consumers’ products or 
consumers’ goods are those commodities that satisfy 
human wants directly, like food, clothing, beverages, 
etc. Factory machinery, tools, and raw materials are 
not consumers’ goods, but are producers’ goods. 

means of production, p. 7, are the three things of 
fundamental importance in manufacturing goods: (1) 
natural resources; (2) labor power; (3) capital equip- 
ment. Capital equipment (see producers’ goods) is 
made up of all the implements that change natur. 
resources into consumers’ goods. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Wewak (WAY-wahk), p. 3. 
Madang (MAH-dang), p. 3. 
Hollandia (hohl-LAN-de-ah), p. 3. 
Palau (pah-LAU), p. 3. 
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Presto Chango! 


$64 question: When WOODn’t see- 
ing be believing? 

Answer: When it’s WOOD! 

Chemists have discovered how to 
make wood strong as metal, colorful as 
confetti, heat-resistant as plastic, and 
smooth as ivory. 

Light woods like balsa, bamboo, cot- 
tonwood, soft pine, and poplar, when 
treated to a dose of chemical magic, 
heat, and pressure, come out thinner, 
harder, heavier, smoother, and_bril- 
liantly colored. 

The “magic chemical” is methylol- 
urea. Coal, air, and water are mixed 
chemically to synthesize* ammonia, 
carbon dioxide, and methanol (wood al- 
cohol). The carbon dioxide and am- 
monia react to form urea (widely used 
as fertilizer), and the methanol yields 
formaldehyde (widely used as preserva- 
tive). A mixture of urea and formalde- 
hyde yields methylol-urea. 

After this chemical is impregnated in 
the wood, the wood is subjected to heat 
and pressure. The molecules of the 
wood hook together into a network of 
chains that become rigid and com- 
pressed under heat. The grain of the 
wood is toughened and can resist water, 
dampness and heat. Engineers call the 
hew material “compreg.” 


BEE you sick? 


If you don’t like to take medicine 
(and who does?) here’s good news: In 
the future you may take your medicine 
in the form of honey. Apiarists (those 
who keep bees) have always believed 
that bees live only on nectar® which 
they transform into honey sugars. 

A Russian bee student, E. Arefyeft 
of the Maikop Agricultural Research 
Station, decided to change the bees’ 
diet. He first mixed fruit juices with the 
nectar, The bees lapped up the new 
food and produced honey that was rich 
in Vitamin C (from citrus fruits). 

Then Arefyeff put medicine such as 
quinine into the nectar and discovered 
that the bees sucked up the medicine- 
loaded nectar and made quinine-rich 
honey out of it. Plain quinine is bitter 
and difficult to take. But people who 
ate quinine-honey swallowed it without 
a grimace. 

Other medicines and vitamins are be- 
ing tried on bees. 

Since honey is a good preservative, 
the vitamins and medicines keep longer 
in honey form than in their natural 
state. 





Lake, Surf, and Pool 
Come to the Laboratory... 







in your Rayon Swim Suit 


A aip in the surf ... a dive into a chlori- 
nated pool . . . a swim in lake water . . . are 
everyday experiences for the average bathing 
suit. But this kind of wear is hard on colors! 
That is why colors in bathing suit fabrics 
must be especially fast. To tell you, in ad- 
vance, whether the colors in your bathing suit 
will stay bright no matter where you swim, 
scientific laboratory “swimming tests” have 
been developed for rayon bathing suit fabrics. 


This is how the tests are made: Three sepa- 
rate tests are made on the same rayon bathing 
suit fabric. Swatches of the fabric are stitched 
to pieces of white cloth, and thoroughly satu- 
rated as follows: 


In the Salt Water Test, actual sea water is used, or a water 
solution containing 3 per cent sodium chloride and .5 per cent 
anhydrous magnesium chloride. 


In the Chlorinated Water Test, a solution containing one 
part of chlorine to two million parts of water, standard for 
most swimming pools, is prescribed. 


In the Fresh Water Test, tap water at 70 degrees F. is used. 


The specimens, rolled up fairly tightly, are then placed in covered vessels 
to prevent evaporation, and are allowed to stand for 24 hours. If none 
of the specimens show any appreciable staining of the white cloth, the 
fabric passes the “swimming tests.” 





Look for an informative label to guide you in buying 
your bathing suit or swimming trunks. The smart rayon 
and cotton two-piece suit shown above bears a Crown* 
Tested Tag telling you that the fabric has been tested 
for color in chlorinated, salt, and fresh water, as well 
as for other important wear qualities. 








EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 4 2:1x WAY To 


BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded 
only to fabrics contain- 
ing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed 
the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I. 


Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Congratulations to the Winners in the Costume Design and Fashion Illustration Divisions of Scholastic Awords 





























in VITAMIN Time 


Swell New Drink SUPERCHARGED 
with VITAMINS may help you 
to PEP and POPULARITY 


@ It’s grand fun to share a drink like this 
when he carries your boaks home from 
school. Quick as a wink, swish up a glass or 
two of foamy chocolatey 


Tootsie V-M 


Makes Milk Taste Like Tootsie Rolls 


This milk drink sure packs a new taste 
thrill! And it’s right on the beam in another 
way. 

For Tootsie V-M is supercharged with 
the vitamins and minerals that can bring 
big benefits to teen-agers. 


DO YOU WANT 


— the goed looks others admire? 
— the pep that wows ‘em? 

— the alertness that helps in class? 
Get your “Vitemin Insurance’'t 

See What Tootsie V-M Gives: 
A — the ‘‘resistance vitamin’’ 
1 — the ‘appetite vitamin’’ 
8: — the ‘growth vitamin’’ 
‘sunshine vitamin’’ 





of 
phosphorous and ae. 
Twe glasses supply full adult 
minimum daily requirements. 











Get Tootsie V-M right away. At least 
twice a day, enjoy Tootsie V-M. Let it help 
put “shining hours” in your life! 


— AT YOUR GROCER’S 
NO RATION POINTS 


TOOTSIE 


‘e “ 





LETTERS from 
Gurls in the Oewices 








WAVE 
BETTY 
SUGARMAN 


Yeoman 3rd 
Class 


Dear Verna: 


Of course I'd love to meet you in 
New York. Much has happened since 
I left for the U. S. Naval Training 
School at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

I had never been out West before, 
and the rugged, tobacco-chewing 
farmers in cowboy hats, and tough 
boots, and the storekeepers who al- 
ways seemed reluctant* to take 
money for anything you bought, and 
whose parting drawls were always 
“Hurry back,” fascinated this WAVE 

We used to drill in a cow pasture, 
just as the sun was coming over the 
horizon, and the crowing of the 
roosters and the mooing of the cows 
always reminded me of those two 
weeks we're going to spend on a 
farm sometime. 

In our spare time we'd play tennis 
near where the Army Air Forces 
were doing calisthenics. One of the 
soldiers with whom I used to dance 
in the “rec” room from 1800 to 1900 
(6 p.m. to 7 p.m.) used to live in mor 
tal fear of the day I should spot him 
in his fatigue clothes rolling on his 
stomach on the ground. 

After three months of healthy liv- 
ing and learning of Navy Regula- 
tions, Navy History, Navy procedure, 
Navy customs, Navy drill, and Navy 
discipline, we graduated from Ap- 
prentice Seamen to Yeomen, 3rd 
Class. I was given a choice of sev- 
eral stations in Washington, D. C. 
and picked on the Potomac River 
Naval Command. 

We live two blocks from the White 
House and every day, when I pass 
by the back entrance on my way 
home from work, I smile wistfully at 
the guard. Some fine evening he'll 
realize what a nice, hard-working 


WAVE | am, and mention it to th 
Chief Guard, who will mention it tv 
a Staff Member, who will promptl, 
summon me to supper or at least to 
teal 

We once spent halt ot our lunch: 
hour waiting for Hollywood’s own 
Richard Carlson to come out of the 
Administration Building of the Navy 
Yard because the Marine at the gate 
tipped us off to the fact that Lieuten- 
ant Carlson was about to ride the 
Navy Yard bus across the river to 
Anacostia. 

Finally, about 20 officers got into 
the bus together and we discovered 
too late that the one with the dark 
glasses was he. One of the WAVES 
boarded the bus to buy, so she said, 
a box of Kleenex at the Ship’s Service 
across the River. 

Every morning, when we come 
through the Navy Yard Gate march 
ing unconsciously to the martia! 
music blaring from the Yard loud 
speaker, the Marines at the gate in 
sist upon seeing our identification 
cards, though they call us by ou: 
first names, and have seen us pass 
through the gate at least twice a day 
for the past ten months. 

I am the yeoman (secretary, in 
civilian parlance) in the Headquar 
ters Transportation Office of the Po 
tomac River Naval Command. | 
have driven every imaginable type 
of vehicle from a jeep to a milk truck 
and have driven Naval, Marine, and 
Army Officers all over the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia 
in Navy station wagons. 

Land sailing, we call it. 

Oceans of love from a beache«! 
WAVE. 


“Sug” 


Question: What would you call « 
tailor if you didn’t know his name? 
Answer: Mr. So and So 


Marion Wilnor, Von Steuben School, Peoria. 1! 


indian Giver 


New Settler: “Do you know that once 
a king touched my grandfather on the 
head with a sword and made him a 
duke?” 

Old Settler: “Oh, we have that sort 
of stuff here too. Once an Indian 
touched my grandfather on the head 
with a tomahawk and made him an 
angel.” 

Jean Arnone, Montague School, Rockford, Uli 
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RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 7) 


built to turn out machines that could 
be used to manufacture consumers 
products.* 

During the third Five Year Plan, the 
Russians were supposed to manufacture 
the consumers’ products. But war was 
drawing close, and the manufacture of 
war materials took first place over 
everything else. 

When the Germans invaded Russia 
in 1941, hundreds of mills and factories 
were moved from western Russia to the 
Ural area. 


COMMUNIST PARTY RULES RUSSIA 


In Russia there is only one political 
party — the Communist Party. Only 2% 
million people in Russia belong to the 
Communist Party, whose members are 
carefully chosen for their loyalty to 
Stalin and socialism. 

The Communist Party is in full con- 
trol of the government. No opposition 
party is permitted. In Russia, you 
would not be permitted to make a 
speech, or print an article in a news- 
paper, criticizing Stalin or other govern- 
ment leaders. 

Russia has a constitution, adopted in 
1936, which promises freedom of 
speech, of press, and of assembly to the 
Russian people. 

But Stalin has not yet permitted such 
freedom. 

People who are friendly toward Rus- 
sia say that, after the war, Russia will 
probably become more democratic. 

Those who distrust Russia say that 
the Communist Party would never al- 
low the freedom that democracies like 
Britain and the United States enjoy. 

No one really knows what Russia will 
be like after the war. 

But there is one thing that we do 
know: the United Nations will be vic- 
torious in this war and Russia will have 
had a full share in the victory. 

The “Big Four” (U. S. A., U.S.S.R., 
Britain, and China) can lead the world 
in a long period of peace. 

To do so they will have to continue 
to cooperate after the war. 


T for Two 

“Si,” said Josh, “I’ve got a mule with 
distemper, What did you give that one 
of yours when he had it?” 

“Turpentine. Giddap!” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si, I gave my mule turpentine 
ind he died.” 

“Mine died too. Giddap!” 


Mary Jo Shaffer. Junior High School, Mt. Carmel, I. 


Safe! 


A buck private brought a girl home 
late one night and found her father 


waiting angrily at the door. 


Father: “Do you know who I| am, 


young man?” 
Private: “No.” 
Father: “I'm the colonel. 


Private (drawing himself up tall): 


“And do you know who | am?” 
Father: “No.” 
Private: “Good!” 


Babett McKee, P. 8S. 56. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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Shake Up and Live! 


Jack: “Pop, why can’t we be an aver- 
age family?” 

Pop: “Why, that’s just what we are! 
What do you mean?” 

Jack: “No, an ordinary family on the 
radio gets trapped down in a mine, 
catches ten counterfeiters, sinks a U- 
boat, puts out a fire in the orphanage, 
and balks a train robbery. The only ex- 
citement around here is running into 
the clothes line in the dark.” 

Robert Hagstrom, Garfield School, Maywood, ID). 








eee some day you'll be a college 
baseball star. Or you'll be talking 
to your own kids about your high 
school days. 

Think how wonderful it will be to 
dig up the old family album and show 
pictures of yourself, ‘way back when...! 
There’s no thrill quite like it. 

So this spring, take plenty of pic- 
tures. Of your hikes, your picnics, your 
school games, your hobbies. 

And be sure to load your camera 
with Ansco film. Ansco, you know, is 





“Better Photography Made Easy” is the 
name of a handy, illustrated booklet you 
ought to own. It’s chock-full of valuable 








Some day you'll say 
“When I was a youngster...” 


the film that remembers you’re human. 
It helps cover up little mistakes in 
exposure... so you're bound to get 
better pictures. 


And even when you get to be an 
expert, you'll find Ansco film extreme- 
ly helpful...as it is now for many and 
many a professional photographer. 


Try Ansco film, Every roll is guar- 
anteed ...“*Pictures that satisfy or a 
new roll free.” Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Ansco film-cameras 


FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


tips that will help you improve your pho- 
tographic skill. Only 25¢. At your dealer's, 
or write to Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


























KOLKA 


(Continued from page 9) 


Suddenly he disappeared from sight. 

A moment later gunfire broke from 
the thick forest. Instantly the German 
soldiers fired from what shelter they 
could find on their trucks. But they 
were being attacked by sharpshooters 
who could see them. 

Kolka’s ten nightingales and three 
larks were heard by guerrillas in the 
woods and told them there were ten 
trucks with three armed guards to each. 

And the bird calls were the last music 
any of the German soldiers on the food 
caravan heard in this life. 

Ded had known of course that when 
Kolka left with the potato truck it was 
time for them to leave, too. One by one, 
the flock stole off into the forest. Ded 
knew they would have to travel fast. 

Anushka stumbled in the dark as she 
rushed swiftly towards the leader, 
bumping into others, passionately whis- 
pering: “Ded, Ded, listen!” 

Everybody stopped, listening, breath- 
ing shallowly. “Anushka,” said Ded, 
“you're imagining things. I don’t hear 
the Nazis. They—” 

“No, no,” she whispered, “the night- 
ingale!” 

Far in the forest like a delayed echo 
came Kolka’s call. They made him out 
now, dodging through the trees, then 
he dashed up to them. They raised a 
shout of welcome. 

Ded caught Kolka in his hamlike 
hands and raised him aloft as if the boy 
were an. infant. 

A man’s voice called 


“Ded, Ded, 


where are you?” It was Nikolai Ivano- 
vich, leader of the guerrillas. 

“Careful,” warned Ded, “the Nazis 
will hear us.” 

Nikolai Ivanovich laughed. “I’m 
afraid they’re running the other way. 
The Red Army is here. Haven't you 
heard the radio?” 

The Germans were driven back. With 
their first defeat the world learned that 
the Nazis were not the unbeatable 
supermen that their propaganda had 
made them out to be. 

Russia is twice the size of the United 
States. There are 29 million boys and 
girls living there. The real meaning of 
the story of Kolka and his Gang is that 
throughout Russia there are many, many 
others like them. 


This story is from the book Young 
Heroes of the War, by loseph Gollgmb 
and Alice Taylor, and is reprinted here 
with permission of the publishers, Van- 
guard Press, and the authors. 


Traffic Risks 


Motorist: “I had the right of way 
when this man ran into me, yet you say 
I was to blame.” 

Cop: “You certainly were.” 

Motorist: “Why?” 

Cop: “Because his father’s the mayor, 
his brother’s the chief of police and 
because I’m engaged to his sister.” 


Harry Renno, Yale School, Yale. Mich 


With Sound of Little Feet 


“Why is a nursery like a room for 
dancing?” 
“Because they're both baw] rooms.” 


Richard Francis, Prairie School, Mission, Kar 





WAR PLANES THAT ARE FIRST 


IN THE NEWS! 


BUILD A MODEL THE QUICK 
AND EASY WAY! 


— 
-s « 


—— 


— Rare 


BOEING FLYING FORTRESS 


Save one-half building time. 
Two construction types—Ott-O- 
Former with strong center wood 
frame—Ott-O-Tube with sensa- 
tional torque tube. All parts— 
body formers—wing ribs—rud- 





32 Inch — 50 Cents 


35 THRILLING KITS 





NEW CATALOG 
No. 28—5 Cents 


der—stabilizer—landing gear— 





biggest value. 





15 Cents to $3.00 


Lightning P-38 Avenger TBF 
Hellcat F6F Flying Fortress 8-17 
Thunderbolt P-47 Warhawk P-40 
Mosquito DH-98 Mustang P-51 
Mitchell 8-25 Corsair F4U 
Spitfire Zero 

Focke-Wulf —and others 


AT YOUR DEALER 


Go to your dealer today. See the full line of 
these new kits. If no dealer near you, write us 


AIRPLANE KITS 


JOE OTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WS te CHICAGO 





propeller—ready cut. America’s | 





Are We Men or Sardines? 


The bus was jammed, but full. The 
perspiring driver struggled to get the 
door closed. The traffic light turned 
green, but the bus didn’t start. Instead 
the driver turned in his seat and ad- 
dressed his passengers: 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said sar- 
castically, “don’t push. Shove.” 


Corey Lippert, Dunnolly Day School, 
Jackson Heights, N. ¥ 


DeDUCKtion 


Two morons were hunting one day. 
The first sighted a duck flying over his 
head and shot it. It fell to the ground, 
dead. The second moron looked indig- 
nant. “Now what did you want to go 
and shoot him for?” he asked. “Don’t 
you know the fall would have killed 
him?” 


Romasue Brotherton. Lyman School, Topeka, Kan. 


Pshaw, Pasha! 


A sultan at odds with his harem 
Thought of a way to scarem; 

He caught him a mouse, 

Set it it loose in the house, 
Thus starting the first harem-scarem. 


Irving Bunimowitz, P. 8. 232, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Amiability 

An employer asked the new maid: 
“Who was on the telephone?” 

“Oh,” answered the maid, “someone 
just said, ‘Long distance from New 
York,’ and I said, ‘Yes, it certainly is.’” 

Allen Greller, P. 8. 96, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Let’s Face It! 

Bill: “Speaking of facial character- 
istics, do you know that I was once 
taken for President Roosevelt?” 

Tom: “And a man once mistook me 
for Clark Gable.” 

Harry: “That’s nothing. A few weeks 
ago an old school chum of mine stepped 
up to me and said: ‘Holy St. Peter, is 


+» » 
that you? 
Genevieve Billy, Grammar School, Moshannon, Pa. 


PFC John Mann in YANK 

“4nd now Till turn you over to Ser- 

geant Cunningham, who will give you «@ 
few pointers on jungle warfare.” 
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Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Elaine 
Peterson, Durant School, Durant, Iowa. 


A distinguished surgeon, famed for 
his laconic speech as well as for his 
skill, met one day his equal in a woman 
of a few words. She came to him with 
hand swollen and badly inflamed. 
“Burn?” asked the doctor. 

“Bruise,” the woman replied. 
“Poultice,” said the doctor. 

The next day the patient returned and 
the following dialogue took place: 

“Better?” 

“Worse.” 

“More poultices.”’ 

Two days later the woman called 


again. 
“Better?” 
“Well! Fee?” 
“Nothing,” exclaimed the doctor. 


“Most sensible woman I ever met.” 


AfFORD To Pay 


Mr. Jones, who had just recovered 
from an operation, was talking with a 
friend: “The surgeon,” he remarked, 
said he would have me on my feet in 
1 week.” 

“Well, he did, didn’t he?” replied the 
iend. : 

“Indeed he did,” Mr. Jones said. “I 
id to sell my car to pay the bill.” 


Ray Nordstrand, Arlington School, Chicago, Il. 


Lett’ er Ride 


Jane: “I've spilled ink on this letter.” 
Jack: “Better do something about it 
tick. That’s blackmail.” 


Marilyn Hammer, Newman Scho 


Mansfield, Ohio 
















The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Don't Just Think About It—Write! 


Send It V-Mail, Keep It Light 


























Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
A quality. Reasonable prices from 5S¢ up. Write } 
> today. Dept.P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

















2. Capital of Russia. 

7. Shrieks. 

9. Elegiac poem. 

10. Red stones. 

11. Seventh tone of scale, 

2. Therefore. 

15. U. S. territory. 

18. Persia. 

21. Nurse in the Orient. 

22. Independent kingdom between India 
and Tibet. 

24. Soil. 

25. Horsepower (abbrev. ). 

27. Most fair. 

30. Jewel. 

32. Smooth. 


33. City in India under attack by Japs. 





Tue picture that brings 
joy to the heart of your soldier or sailor 
is his own particular “Pin Up Girl” 
: It delivers your message more 
quickly and leaves an image more last- 
ing and more important than words, 





“Good Pictures” \ a 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 





This 56-page book- 
let is published by 
Argus to help solve 
the problems of 
exposures, lens, 
films, etc. Get your 
copy by sending 
25¢ to Argus, Ann 
Arbor, Mithigan. 
Dept. Y. 

















1. Fall into error 

2. Encounter. 

3. Seaport leading to Rome. 

4. Company. (abbrev.). 

5. Russian victory at Black Sea port. 
6. You and I. 

7. Italian city held by Germans. 

8. Into. 

13. Russian sea near Kamchatka. 

14. Island in the Carolines. 


16. Louisiana. 
17. Allied Military Government. 
19. Make amends for: 


| 20. North America. 
| 23. City in Tibet. 


26. Medicine in tablet form. 
28. In reference to. 

29. Snakelike fish. 

30. Government issue. 

31.. Military Police. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue 


; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 2-Benes; 5-or; 7-Willkie; 12-pie; 14- 
eh; 16-e.g.; 17-alp; 19-webs; 21-Inca; 22-era; 23- 
Pa.; 24-ti; 25-USO; 27-Tirpitz; 30-to; 31-India. 

DOWN: 1-low; 3-elk; 4-eve; 6-rip; 8-lies; 9-leg; 
10-Iran; 11-Dewey; 13-Spain; 15-her; 18-LCT; 20- 
Bali; 21-Iasi; 23-pup; 26-Ott; 27-ton; 28-Roi; 29- 
z00, 








Send coupon now for 


6 BIG AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS 


only 50¢ plus postage 


@ Prepared by aviation experts. Each chart 
nearly a yard long, almost two feet high. 
Printed in three attractive colors. Packed with 
reliable information about Air Ocean, Meteor- 
ology, Airplane and Aerodynamics (The Air- 
plane and How it Flies), Airline Operations, 
Air Communications, Air Navigation. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. ..SEND COUPON NOW! 
Ae DE ae “y 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc., Dept. S-8 

100 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 50¢ plus 10¢ for postage ond han- 
dling (cash or money order—NO STAMPS, 
PLEASE) for 6 AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS. 
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ou’RE a Navy pilot of a Scout Obser- 
Y vation Plane aboard a cruiser. Your 
Skipper wants to know what's doing be- 
yond the horizon and your're elected to 
find out! 

You high-tail it to your OS2U, perched 
on its catapult over the fantail. Your en- 
gine’s warmed up and ready—your plane 
captain saw to that. You climb in and get 
set for the Big Push. You've got to brace 
yourself, You pull your chin in, neck stiff, 
You hold onto the stick with your elbow 
jammed into your midriff, give the en- 
gine full throttle and signal O.K. 


You’re Off—And How! 


There’s a sharp report, like a five 
incher, and you're on your way! In 
55 to 60 feet you've accelerated to 
70 miles an hour. That’s pick-up! 


Now you're airborne and making 
altitude—right for the trouble spot. 
Wow! A Jap task force with trans- 
ports and all! You send back the 
news and await orders. They come 


<a aaa a eae 


ScovuT OBSERVATION—Seventh in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


fast. You've got to stay up there be- 
cause it’s your job to spot hits for your 
cruiser. Good rg you krow # sec 
gunnery...good thing you've got a 
cloud to duck into by and by. 


Close the Range! 


There they go now—your shells from 
your own ships arching overhead—look 
at the elevation of those guns, almost 
perpendicular! You radio to close the 
range a bit—there they come—smashing 
the forward turrets of that Jap ship as if 
it were made of matchwood. Now you 
see the dive bombers from your own 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 





Carrier come screaming in—there’s a tor- 
pedo squadron, too. 


It’s all over sooner than you realize. 
The Japs, or what’s left of them, have 
gone away. And you, your job done, 
“head for the barn” and a coke with the 
boys! * * * 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili- 
tary Aviation . . . giving our fighting air- 
craft new speed and range, and a great 
tactical advantage. 
Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. 


Today, more Shell 100 octane 
aviation fuel is supplied to aircraft- 
engine manufacturers, for critical 
test and run-in purposes, than any 
other brand. And now, each day, 
Shell produces more than enough to 
fuel a bombing mission of 2,400 
planes from England over Germany. 





























